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A MODERN QUAKER APOSTLE. 


(Continued from page 36.) 


We have said, that it is in no connected man- 
ner we can follow the tours and travels of this 
extraordinary Friend, through Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles, and the Islands of .the 
Archipelago. Charming scenes, but, as we 
have said, making no thought apparently of 
their beauty in the mind of the traveller. Oc- 
casionally, very rarely, when some festoon of 
beauty hangs obviously before his eye, it is no- 
ticed ; but he never goes out of his way in 
Corinth or Athens to see columns or marble 
temples. To him nothing seems beautiful or 
attractive but human souls. Nature and art 
are as dust if not as darkness to him. Men, 
or men and women, the souls, the conditions of 
men and women, his only objects and interest. 
Sometimes Romish priests found him; when in 
Athens, himself in the very mind, the state of 
Paul when overwhelmed as he saw the city 
given over to idolatry, a Capuchin friar found 
him. We do not wonder that Friend Grellet 
had but little desire to meet him. The heart 
of the Friend was in darkness at that time, and 
a friar did not seem to be a likely person to 
dissipate its gloom. ‘ On seeing him at a dis- 
tance, in the rough garb of a Capuchin, with a 
long beard, I was the more prepossessed against 
him ; but I had hardly exchanged a word with 
him, when my feelings were totally changed ; I 
saw in him the humble Christian and spiritually- 
minded man; I felt that I could salute him as 
a disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Of course 
he came to express his spiritual confidences and 
experiences and trials, and we may feel that 
the wanderings of our traveller were not vain 
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if his words aided in preserving the light of 
truth burning on the altars of such hearts as 
the poor friar; they had meetings with each 
other, and refreshed each other with spiritual 
worship. Passing through the Greek Isles, 
our traveller was moved to visit Italy; the 
state of the prisons interested him much; the 
gloomy vaults of the Gallerians; the hospitals 
and the nunneries, in some of which he still 
had the opportunity of preaching, a priest 
sometimes acting as interpreter. From Naples 
he went to Rome, daring and determining to 
set before the Government some facts connect- 
ed with prisons. This was in the year 1819, 
the last of the Pontificate of Pius VII., and 
when the Cardinal Consalvi was prime minis- 
ter—a wondrously different being to Antonelli 
—there seemed then some hope of reformation 
and change. In the Eternal City we have not 
one single word upon any object of art or 
grandeur. St. Peter’s, or the Coliseum, or 
any of the monuments or churches of the ancient 
or modern civilization, are not even mentioned; 
but he visited painful prisons. He spent 
much time with Consalvi, who was much inter- 
ested in all his observations. This was not 
permitted without some considerable outcry 
from the other cardinals, who were greatly of- 
fended at the liberty given to Grellet, as they 
said, to “ pry into all their secret things.” 
Here he was alone too, his friend William Al- 
len had left him, and it often seemed doubtful 
if his liberty were quite safe. With monks 
and nuns, however, he still pursued his faithful 
way. He desired to see the Inquisition, and 
although Consalvi assured him that he himself 
could not grant him the permission, it was pro- 
cured from the Father Mirandi, the head of 
the Inquisitors. The account he gives of his 
visit is very interesting; he seems to have seen 
all, the cells larger or smaller, the prison where 
Molinos was confined, the place where the In- 
quisitors sat, where tortures were inflicted on 
the sufferer, although these things had been 
since the time of Napoleon matters of the past ; 
he saw the public library of the Inquisition, 
and the secret library, though, about this last. 
there seems to have been some hesitation ; 
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nothing appears to have been concealed from 
him, and he appears to have been treated with 
a distinguished and remarkable consideration 
by the secretary. He was not permitted to 
leave Rome without an-interview with the 
pope. With Consalvi his intercourse seems to 
have been remarkably free; of course in all 
his intercourse with emperors, kings, and such 
dignitaries he retained the Quaker-fashion of 
wearing the hat in presence ; it wasa principle 
with the Friends; but a principle we think 
which might have been parted from; and only 
one sovereign seems to have been offended at 
it, the King of Bavaria—and he recovered him- 
self for a farewell of rather extraordinary affec- 
tionateness; of course, therefore, the same cus- 
tom obtained in the following interview. Our 
readers will be pleased to read for themselves 
the account :— 

“The cardinal came down, and said the pope 
would see me at twelve o’clock. He knew that 
the courrier by which I had taken my seat for 
Florence, was to start at one o’clock; but, said 
he, ‘take no thought about that; the courrier 
shall not go till you are ready ;’ he also said 
that Capacini would be here in time to wait on 
me up-stairs, and that he had provided one of 
his friends, approved by the pope, who would 
if necessary, serve as interpreter, and moreover 
be a witness to correct any misrepresentation 
that envious spirits might attempt to make. I 
returned to the palace at the time designated ; 
L’ Abbé Capacini was waiting for me; we went 
up-stairs, through several apartments, in which 
were the military bodyguard; for the popes 
are, as kings of Rome, both earthly princes and 
heads of the church. Thence we entered into 
the private apartments; the hangings about 
the windows, coverings of the chairs, etc., 
were all of brown worsted, or silk of the same 
color; all very plain. Ina large parlor were 
several priests ; among these, the ove provided 
by Consalvi to go in with me tothe pope. One 
dressed like a cardinal, but who is the pope’s 
valet de chambre, opened the door of his cabi- 
net, and said in Italian, ‘ The Quaker has come;’ 
when the pope said, ‘Let him come in ;’ on 
which the priest who was to act as interpreter, 
led me in, no one else being present ; as I was 
entering the door, some one behind me gently, 
but quickly, took off my hat, and before I could 
look for it, the door was quietly closed upon us 
three. The pope is an old man, very thin; of 
a mild, serious countenance. The whole of his 
apartment is very plain. He was sitting before 
a table; his dress was a robe of fine, white 
worsted, and a small cap of the same (the car- 
dinals have it red); he had a few papers and 
books before him ; he rose from his seat when 
I came in, but as he is but feeble, he soon sat 
down again. He had read my reports to the 
eardinal respecting many of the visits I had 
made in Rome, to prisons, ete.; he entered 
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feelingly on some of these subjects, and intends 
to see that the treatment of prisoners and of 
the poor boys in the house of correction, and 
various other subjects, that I have mentioned, 
should be attended to, so that Christian tender- 
ness and care be exercised; means, as he said, 
more like to succeed to promote reform among 
them than harsh treatment. He reprobates 
the conduct of their missionaries in Greece ; 
also the burning of the Holy Scriptures by the 
priests and bishops in several places; he ac- 
knowledges, like Consalvi, that it militates 
much against the promotion of true Christianity, 
and is more likely further to darken the minds 
of the mass of the people, than to enlighten 
them. On the subject of the Inquisition, he 
said, he was pleased I had seen for myself what 
great changes had been brought about in Rome, 
in this respect; that it was a long time before 
he could have it effected; that he had made 
many efforts to have similar alterations intro- 
duced into Spain and Portugal ; had succeeded 
in part to have the Inquisition in those nations 
conducted with less rigor, but was far from 
having yet obtained his wishes. ‘Men,’ he 
said, ‘think that a pope has plenitude of pow- 
er in his hands, but they are much mistaken ; 
my hands are greatly tied in many things;’ he, 
however, expressed his hope that the time was 
not far distant when Inquisitions everywhere 
will be totally done away. He assented to the 
sentiment, that God alone has a right to con- 
trol the conscience of man, and that the weap- 
ons of a Christian should not be carnal but 
spiritual. The fruits of the Spirit being de- 
scribed, he said that to produce such and for 
the same end, should spiritual weapons be used. 
I represented to him what I had beheld in 
many places in Europe and the West Indies, of 
the depravity and vices of many priests and 
monks, what a reproach they are to Christiani- 
ty, and what corruption they are the means of 
spreading widely over the mass of the people. 
I then stated what is the sacred office of a 
minister of the Lord Jesus Christ, a priest of 
God; what the qualifications for that office 
should be, and who alone can bestow them. As 
I was speaking on these and other subjects 
connected therewith, the Pope said several 
times on looking at the priest present, ‘ These 
things are true,’ and the priest’s answer was, 
‘They are so.’ Other subjects were treated 
upon, as, the kingdom of God, the government 
of Christ in his church, to whom alone the 
rule and dominion belong; that he is the only 
door, the only Saviour, and that those who at- 
tempt to enter in by any other door but him, 
are accounted as thieves and robbers. Finally, 
as I felt the love of Christ flowing in 7 heart 
towards him, I particularly addressed him; I 
alluded to the various sufferings he underwent 
from the hands of Napoleon; the deliverance 
granted him from the Lord; and queried 
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whether his days were not lengthened out to 
enable him to glorify God and exalt the name 
of the Lord our Redeemer, Jesus Christ, as the 
only Head of the Church, the only Saviour, to 
whom alone every knee is to bow, and every 
tongue is to confess; that such a confession 
from him, in his old age, would do more to- 
wards the advancement of Christ’s kingdom and 
the promotion of his glory, than the authority 
of all the popes, his predecessors, was ever able 
to do; moreover, that thereby his sun, now 
near setting, would go down with brightness, 
and his portion in eternity would be with the 
sanctified ones, in the joys of his salvation. 
The pope, whilst I thus addressed him, kept 
his head inclined and appeared tender; then 
rising from his seat, in a kind and respectful 
manner he expressed a desire that ‘the Lord 
would bless and protect me wherever I go,’ on 
which I left him. 

“On returning to the other apartment, my 
hat was given me, and excuses were made for 
having taken it away, stating that, as this is 
done when our friends appear before the king 
in England, they thought they could not do 
otherwise on the present occasion. They also 
said: ‘The pope must have been much pleased 
with your visit, for we have never known him 
give one half so much time to anybody in a 
private audience, nor conversing with them as 
he has done with you.’ My soul magnifies the 
Lord, my strength and my help. The work is 
his, and the glory also! May he bless the work 
of his own hands ! 

“The priest who was with me before the 
pope, was very tender, and has now taken leave 
of me io great affection. Consalvi met me as I 
came down from the pope’s apartment. He 
renewed the expression of his desire to serve 
me whenever he can; and in Christian love, 
we took a solemn farewell of one another. 

‘‘T came to my inn to prepare for my jour- 
ney ; it was a considerable time after the hour 
at which the courrier usually sets off; but when 
I came to the post-house, I met one of the at- 
tendants of the cardinal, who told me that the 
courrier had orders to wait for me ; that, there- 


fore, I need not hurry myself. I was, however, 
ready to go.” 

All this is very remarkable. Each door the 
good man touched seemed to open before him, 
and, as we have seen, it was given to him, in 
Russia, by his intercourse with the emperor, to 
ameliorate the condition of prisoners, so in 
Italy, the wretched criminal in his miserable 
cell had felt the force of that character, which 
the highest nobles and ecclesiastics had ac- 
knowledged. 

Passing through Bavaria and Wurtemburg, 
where kings and queens and hospitals seem to 
have been his principal objects of visitation, he 
crossed over into France. Here at Milhau 
another reception awaited him. He tells us 





how he had crossed high mountains through 
severe cold, seizing each opportunity he could 
for the proclamation of salvation to sinners. 
When arriving at Milhau, and sitting down to 
dinner, wearied, he was arrested by gens 
d’armes on suspicion of being concerned in the 
assassination of the Duc de Berri; he was soon 
liberated, and apologies made for the roughness 
of the gens d’armes. Pursuing his travel, his 
heart was constantly affected by the sight of 
sorrow and distress ; he passed through villages, 
many of whose inhabitants were widows and 
orphans, reduced to poverty by husbands and 
fathers having lost their lives in the wars. 
“ When I stop by the way,” says he, “ in villa- 
ges or towns, to take refreshment, the crowd of 
the poor that gathered so affected me, that I 
had no comfort in taking my meals.” Once 
more he saw his beloved aged mother, now 
above eighty years old. ‘ Her mind,” he says, 
“is clear, and she is green in the divine life. 
The Lord Jesus is truly precious to her.” 
Again, after spending some time in England, in 
1820 he returned home. He writes :— 

“ New York, 8th of Eighth month, 1820. I 
landed here last evening, and met my beloved 
wife and daughter, who came two days since 
from Burlington, to await my arrival; and they 
did not wait long. Our hearts overflowed with 
gratitude at our being permitted to meet again, 
after an absence of two years and two months, 
during which I have travelled about twenty- 
two thousand miles. Silent and reverent pros- 
tration of soul before the Lord was our only 
language to one another for some time; then, 
on bended knees, and with a bowed spirit, 
thanksgiving, adoration, and praise were offer- 


ed to the Lord.” 
(To be concluded.) 
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INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


A scheme for “ Internatienal Schools,” pro- 
posed some time ago by a French manufacturer, 
M. Barbier, and warmly taken up by some men 
of influence in this country, among whom are 
Mr. Cobden, Mr. Panizzi, Mr. Thomas Bazley, 
and Professor Ansted, is now, it appears, on the 
way to be carried out practically. The proposal 
is, that there shall be four establishments—one 
in England, one in France, one in Germany, 
and one in Italy; and that the pupils commenc- 
ing their education in one of these establish- 
ments, shall, year by year, be transferred to one 
of the others, so as to have circulated through 
all the four in four years. As the entire cur- 
riculum is to consist of eight years, the round 
would be twice gone through by each pupil; 
and each would thus have spent two years in 
each of the four countries. The programme 
of studies at each of the schools would be the 
same, and would be “the most perfect that can 
be devised” for thorough instruction, whether 
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for commercial or professional life; but the be- 
lief is, that by residing, during their education, 
in the different countries, the pupils could be 
put in possession of the four languages more 
effectively than by any other plan, and would 
also be trained in what may be called sound in- 
ternational sentiments. It is intended that the 
schools shall be entirely independent of the 
governments of the respective countries, and 
that they shall be set on foot by funds collected 
among those who approve of the scheme.— 
Reader. 
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FREE HOMES—WHO MAY GET THEM, UNDER 


THE HOMESTEAD LAW-—HOW TO DO IT. 


An article in the July Agriculturist upon the 
working of the Homestead Law, having called 
out a great many written and personal inqui- 
ries, we requested a friend in the Department 


at Washington to make usa plain and brief 


statement of the provisions of the Law, which 
we publish for the benefit of those who wish to 
take up homesteads upon the public lands. 

I. The persons entitled to free homes, on un- 
appropriated public lands, are: Any person 
who is the head of a family, or who has arrived 
at the age of twenty-one years, and is a citizen 
of the United States, or who shall have filed 
his declaration of intention to become such, as 
required by the naturalization laws of the Uni- 
ted States, if he has never borne arms against 
the United States Government or given aid and 
comfort to its enemies; and any loyal person, 
of whatever age, who has rendered not less 
than 14 days’ service, during actual war, in the 
Army or Navy of the United States. 

Proof of these conditions to be made by affi- 
davit before the Receiver or Register of public 
lands, in the section where it is desired to make 
the location. The names of these officers can 
be readily learned in any desired locality. 

II. Any such person may take up, for the 
actual occupancy by eelf or family as a home- 
stead, not more than 160 acres of public lands 
valued at $1.25 per acre, (or 80 acres valued at 
$2.50 per acre,) located in one body, and the 
boundaries agreeing with the usual subdivisions 
of public surveys—as follows : 

Ist, Select the land that is regularly sur- 
veyed, and present the following application, 
with $10 to pay survey, and usual fees, (about 
$1,) tothe Receiver, who will administer the 
proper affidavit and receipt the money. On 
presenting these, the Register will enter the 
application and file the affidavit. 

Form of Application —* I, [A. B., of town, 
County, and State,] do hereby apply to enter, 
under the provisions of the Act of Congress, 
approved May 20, 1862, entitled, An Act to se- 
cure homesteads to actual settlers on the public 
domain,’ the —— of section in township 
of range ——, containing acres.” 

















These blank forms, and necessary informa- 
tion, are furnished by Receivers and Registers. 

2d, Not less than 5, nor more than 7 years 
after entry of application, the applicant will 
make proof by affidavit and two witnesses, of 
residence on or cultivation of such homestead 
for five successive years after the application— 
that no portion has been sold or otherwise part- 
ed with—and that the applicant remains loyal 
—when a certificate for a full ownership deed 
(or patent) will be granted by the Register, on 
payment of the usual fee (about $1) ; the deed 
may then be procured from Washington, D. C. 

3d, In case of the claimant’s death, the wid- 
ow or lawful heirs are entitled to the home- 
stead by completing the conditions. If the 
heirs are infant children, it may be sold for 
their benefit. But it can not be sold at any 
time for any debt contracted before the patent, 
or certificate, was granted. Any abandonment 
of the homestead by the applicant, for more 
than six months at a time, forfeits the claim 
for the patent.— American Agriculturist. 





LIFE AND CHRISTIAN LABOR IN GREENLAND. 
(Concluded from page 38.) 


Passing now to South Greenland, we observe 
that the population is divided into four Danish 
and four Moravian communities. According to 
a report of the year 1859 there is a population at 
PI, Oi ka vesipecscsichencemsanmnindianes 1340 
Frederickshaab............ rovenonnenaastncsapens 700 
I nctnydscscentsnsessantcccnedebncuptennend 476 
Holsteinborg.......... iisudenivedinentannusnntie 1830 


The establishment of the Moravians......... 1999 





Of the first the northern contains : 

Holsteinborg, extending from the northern 
Tsorlak fiord about twenty-five miles south- 
ward ; it has mountains of the height of seven 
thousand feet, and has beautiful valleys. It is 
a cheerful district ; the houses are much better 
than is common in Greenland, and the plains 
on the slopes covered with a rich growth of wil- 
lows. This district is visited every year by for- 
eign ships, partly engaged in whale-fishing and 
partly on voyages of discovery ; it is convenient 
for repairing damages sustained in Davis Strait. 
There is agreat deal of poverty here, though the 
whale fishing is good; and there are also rein- 
deer, and supplies of eggsanddown. Attimes, 
thousands of pounds of flesh and fat are procured, 
but the natives have no idea of economy. They 
eat it up as quickly as possible, and after #short 
time meat is as scarce and dear as in the worst 
times of famine elsewhere. 

There are about ten catechists for this colony 
and its outposts, and Pastor Orger laments that 
he can visit this important province only once a 
year. Sukkerlop is the most lucrative of all the 
southern colonies. Halibut and cod are very 
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plentiful, and the migration of seals and whales 
extremely regular. The place has a gloomy ap- 
pearance, the houses being dirty and decayed, 
the rocks bare, and the sea breaking violently 
against the entrance of the little gulf. Accord- 
ing to Rink’s account, the catechist’s house was 
inhabited by twenty-six persons, all living in 
one room, which is very dark, damp, and dirty. 
In the center of the room he had a little writ- 
ing table. The houses here are full of mud. 
Rink was obliged to find shelter in the “ fat 
house,” between barrels of fish and fat. A 
er of peculiar interest is Godshaab, where 
igede landed on the 3d of July, 1721, and en- 
dured great trials. Here are the old Scandina- 
vian remains, the ruins ofa church, the thick- 
ness of the walls of which is very considerable. 
Here are also the two communities of the Mo- 
ravian Brethren,—New Herrnhut, near Gods- 
haab ; and Lichtenfels, near Inkermapt. There 
is a seminary which at present is attended by 
eight pupils, who attend generally for three 
years, and are instructed in the usual branches, 


while they pursue the national occupation of 


fishing in kajaks. The population is very poor, 
their houses wretched, and the fishermen very 
careless about their fishing-tackle, so that often, 
from want of cords, winter clothes, &c., they 
cannot pursue their calling. They rely too 
much on the help of Europeans, and the Mora- 
vians more particularly. Here, as well as at 
Toskemas, the population is in the lowest state, 
as regards both ability and economy. The diffi- 
culties of the Pastor may be imagined. Mr. 
Jorgensen, in his letter of 1860, writes :—“ We 
have so many difficulties and obstacles, that we 
commence our labor with fear and trembling, 
but are grateful to our merciful Lord, who has 
sustained and blessed us hitherto, so that there 
exists in this bleak and barren spot a Christian 
congregation which, notwithstanding its many 
imperfections, may still bear comparison with 
older churches.” Pastor Jorgensen has been 
laboring now for three years in Copenhagen, 
with Mr. Kleinschmidt, in revising the Green- 
land translation of the Scriptures. This is ur- 
gently needed, as the present edition of the 
Bible is neither complete nor satisfactory. 
Frederickshaab, extending about thirty miles 
to the island Sennerich, is, according to Mr. 
Rink’s account, retrograding. The district con- 
tains more than 700 natives. A large building 
contains accommodation for the inspector of the 
colony, the assistant and the missionary, besides 
a church and school-house. The suburbs are 
very wretched, the plains having snow-heaps re- 
maining even in summer. Pastor Barford la- 
bors here. According to his interesting letter 
of June, 1860, he values the institution of a 
common council very highly. It isa pleasure 
to perceive how several of the natives have im- 
proved, so that they exercise some forethought 


and interest in their neighbors, and use part of 
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their salary to support the poor. The chief 
benefit, however, of the common council is, 
that it counteracts the communism of Green- 
land, which prevents the people from economi- 
zing, as they are obliged to share their savings 
with the indolent when they are destitute. 

Julianshaab, the most southern colony, is his- 
torically the most intereresting. The ancient 
Scandinavians lived here, and there are most 
curious remains of that period. The Bishop’s 
house and cathedral of Garde are remarkable. 
Though the people do not preserve much his- 
torical tradition, they speak of the bearded peo- 
ple, viz. the Scandinavians. At that early pe- 
riod this district had about twelve churches, and 
190 small villages or large farms. 

In 1858, the population amounted to 1314 
Greenlanders, and, including the Moravians, 
about 2500. Julianshaab is difficult of access, 
owing to the drifting of ice ; and ships are some- 
times weeks before they gain the harbor. The 
district is fertile, and has green valleys which 
might support cattle on a much larger scale 
than at present. The colony received last year 
an interesting visit from an English steamer, 
which attempted to conduct telegraphic commu- 
nication with America from Greenland. An 
English engineer, Mr. Taylor, intends to estab- 
lish intercourse between the east and west coasts 
of Greenland. His plan is very ingenious, and 
it is to be hoped he will obtain Government per- 
mission. Mr. Nipen reports that at Pomadluk 
there are large numbers of heathens. On the 
whole, the people here are in good circumstan- 
ces, and in possession of the necessary tools and 
clothes; they appear also more hardy and ac- 
tive. On the east coast, however, famine pre- 
vailed last winter, and some persons perished 
from hunger. Domestic life is very wretched. 
Children grow up without education or habits 
of obedience. The clergyman sees the young 
people only twice a year previous to confirma- 
tion. He purposes erecting some houses at 
Julianshaab for educational purposes. Schools 
are, according to him, most urgently needed, 
and he thinks of training three pupil teachers. 
Mr. Jorgensen, in his report to the university, 
of May, 1860, suggests an annual conference 
of Greenland missionaries. He points out the 
dangers of one-sidedness, &c., resulting from the 
present isolation of missionaries, and the advan- 
tage of an exchange of ideas and experiences. 
The same clergyman says, that he thinks the 
time is still distant when Greenland will be suffi- 
ciently provided with native pastors. It would 
be difficult to prepare lads sufficiently in Green- 
land to enable them to attend the Danish Uni- 
versity with profit ; and their position afterwards, 
both in relation to their countrymen, and to the 
Danish officials, would be attended with ex- 
treme difficulty. It would be altogether differ- 
ent with natives permitted to occupy other posts 
of respectability and trust. Another difficulty 
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is, that if they were sent to Denmark in child- 
hood, they would forget the Greenland language 
and customs, and either remain in Denmark or 
return as thorough Europeans. The best plan 
would be that adopted in Iceland, where most 
of the clergymen are educated in the country 
itself, and associated afterwards with European 
ministers. We can only briefly advert to the 
Missions of the Moravian Brethren, commenced 
in the year 1733, and consisting of four stations 
in South Greenland. The Moravian teachers, 
male and female, are generally truly converted 
people, undertaking this labor for Christ’s sake, 
and their Christian mode of life is both exem- 
plary and attractive. Mr. Reichel, who was 
sent out to visit the four stations, mentions with 
joy the friendly relations existing between the 
brethren and the Danish pastors. 

New Herrnhut is situated near the coast of 
the fiord Godshaab. Here there are mountains, 
such as Hjorte Lakken, 2400 feet high, the 
Great Malen 3600 feet, and the Little Malen, 
1200! The chief building on the station is a 
house of one story, with a hall in the centre, 
and two-storied wings. The houses of the na- 
tives, which surround it, are like little mounds 
of earth. The road is so steep as to necessitate 
climbing rather than walking. The people are 
poor, owing to their improvidence and indul- 
gence in luxury—chiefly coffee. 

The first two Moravian missionaries sent 
here, Matthew Stach and Christian Stach, ar- 
rived on the 20th of May,1733. They landed 
at Baalrevier near Godshaab, and built New 
Herrnhut, a plain hut formed of turf. They per- 
severed amidst incredible difficulties, and under 
their care the first Greenlanders were converted. 
In the year 1747 a church was consecrated, and 
134 Greenlanders admitted into the congrega- 
tion. In 1750, Watteville visited the country 
for the first time, and the people named him 
Johannes Assebeak, the Much-loving. One of 
the first missionaries was John Beck, whose de- 
scendants labored in the mission in Greenland 
and Labrador for 117 years, till 1857, when his 
grandson, after working for thirty-four years, 
returned to Denmark. It was on the island of 
Konjek that Egede first erected his dwelling, of 
which scarcely any traces remain. The island 
is inhabited by ninety-six people. Further 
south, in the district of Fredericksthal, is Lich- 
tenfels, established in 1758. It was here that 
Cranz gathered his materials for his history of 
Greenland. The mission house lies on a narrow 
isthmus. The country is level, rather swampy, 
but regarded as healthy. Close to the house, in 
the west, rises a range of hills, in which the 
houses of the natives are built. The chief food 
of the people is fish. When after a long and dan- 
gerous journey, one passes Frederickshaab, and 
arrives at this Moravian settlement, the fiord of 
Lichtenau presents a very fine aspect, with its 
steep promontory 8600 feet high, the grey 






































rock hills of which are furrowed with snow. On 
the road to Fredericksthal are monuments with 
Runic inscriptions. The character of this south- 
ern district is bolder than that of the north. 
This community is one of the most thriving, 
possessing thirty boats and tents. The natives 
were formerly chiefly heathen. Many emi- 
grants came from the east coast, especially in 
the years 1829 and 1830. The Moravians have 
sent six deputations at various times to this set- 
tlement, which were highly appreciated by the 
natives. The expenses of the four stations 
hg to 6000 dollars) are raised by voluntary 
giits. 

On the whole our impression of the state of 
Greenland is rather a sad one, both as regards 
the religious condition and the material well- 
being of the people. What is most urgently 
needed appears to us to be— 

1. More missionaries and clergymen of a de- 
voted and energetic character. 

2. Native pastors, trained both in Greenland 
and Denmark, capable of preaching in their own 
language. 

3. A chief inspector or bishop, to visit and 
encourage the scattered and hardly-tried labor- 
ers on their stations. 

4. Care that the Danish functionaries em- 
ployed for purposes of trade are at least men of 
character, and not openly hostile to Christianity. 





THE BRITISH POST-OFFICE. 


The Post-office Department of the British 
Government is rightly regarded, not as a reve- 
nue-producing machine, but as a branch of the 
public service of which profit or revenue is an 
accident rather than an end. ‘The country 
virtually says that it must have postal service 
both cheap and safe. If such service pays it- 
self, good and well; if it does more, so much 
the better; but if, to make it do more, the 
element of cheapness is to be sacrificed, then 
it is not well at all. In 1839, the last year of 
the old system, 82,471,000 letters passed 
through the post-office of the United Kingdom. 
Of these,6,563,000 were franked—each endorsed 
by a member of Parliament or a peer, and 
so passing free. In 1862, 605,471,000 were 
circulated—none being franked. The clear 
revenue of the Post-Office for last year was 
nearly a quarter of # million sterling, and it is 
increasing annually at the rate of between five 
and seven per cent.—a symptom of the healthy 
financial condition of the service. The ninth 
annual report of the Postmaster-General brings 
out many interesting statistics. While in four 
years previous to 1862 there was for three 
years an average rate of increase of four per 
cent., and in 1861, of five per cent, last year it 
was only two per cent. “In this fact,” says a 
public writer, “we see reflected, as in a hun- 
dred other mediums, the checks given to the 
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activities of the country by the stoppage of the 
cotton supply ; and in this, as in other ways in 
which that calamity has been indicated as the 
national barometer, the remark excited is rath- 
er one of wonder that the effect has been so 
comparatively trifling.” 

The total gross revenue from the Post-office 

last year was more than $15,003,885. There 
are now 14,776 receiving-houses, or pillar- 
boxes, as compared with 4500 in 1839. Seven 
thousand miles are traversed every day by the 
mails of the United Kingdom. 
_ A most important branch of the Post-office 
is that which deals with the transmission of 
money. The public, in spite of all remonstran- 
ces, persist in sending money and valuables in 
unregistered letters. Registration has been 
made compulsory for all letters passing through 
the London Post-office; and the system will 
be extended. Transmission, with perfect safe- 
ty, 1s easy. For small sums, postage stamps 
are exchangeable for money at the small charge 
of two-and-a-half per cent.; for sums a little 
larger, the money-order system, at 8d. for £2, 
6d. for £5, and 1s. for a £10 order. 

A system of Post-office Savings Banks, re- 
cently established—a happy idea of Mr. Glad- 
stone, Chancellor of the Exchequer—is work- 
ing wonders in encouraging the laboring 
classes to lay by, in sniall sums, what will 
prove valuable in the rainy day. The deposi- 
tor may take out his money in any part of the 
country in which he may happen to be at the 
time he requires it, without reference to the 
place where his account was originally opened. 
He has only to show to the postmaster his 
government receipt for the sum originally de- 
posited, and it is paid to him at once. 

To conclude this notice of Post-office arrange- 
ments, I may refer to the fact that books of all 
kinds, photographs, patterns of goods, &c., may 
all be transmitted. In matters both of trade 
and literature, the facilities are very great, and 
the advantages obtained are priceless. Pune- 
tuality also in the delivery of mails, by vessels 
subsidized by the Post-office, is specially nota- 
ble. Here are some instances:—1l. The ar- 
rival of the mails via Marseilles, (transmitted 
thence through France, and by the British 
Channel from Calais to yrs distant nearly 
13,000 miles, on the 22d of September last ; 
from Calcutta, distant 8000 miles, on the 10th 
of October; from Shanghae, distant upwards] ing implies more than this, and a still greater 
of 11,000 miles, on the 19th; and from Hong|and more constant exercise of volition. It is 
Kong, distant 10,000, miles, on the 27th of| with the mind as it is with the body. When 
September. These mails were all due in Lon-| the volition is exercised there is fatigue; there 
don on the 18th of November, at midnight;|is none otherwise; and in proportion as the 
and they arrived one hour and ten minutes be-| will is more exercised, so is the fatigue greater. 
fore that time! 2. The mails for the West|The muscle of the heart acts sixty or seventy 
Indies and Central America, despatched from | times in a minute, and the muscles of respira- 
Southampton on the 17th of September, were] tion act eighteen or twenty times in a minute, 
delivered at the Danish Island of St. Thomas, | for seventy or eighty, or in some rare instances 
distant more than 4000 miles, at the precise|even for a hundred successive years; but there 


moment at which they are due—namely, 6 A. M. 
on the 2d of October. On the same voyage, 
the mails for Jamaica and Demerara, conveyed 
in each case by a separate branch packet, were 
delivered within a few minutes of the time at 
which they are due; while the mails for parts 
of Central America, and for the Pacific, were 
delivered at Colon, on the eastern coast of the 
Isthmus of Panama, distant 5400 miles, thirty 
minutes after time, the packet having been de- 
tained at sea that precise time by Her Majesty’s 
ship Orlando; and the mails for Chili, having 
been conveyed, with others, across the Isthmus 
of Panama, were delivered at Valparaiso, dis- 
tant nearly 9000 miles from Southampton, two 
hours before the appointed time. 

















































LABOR OF ORIGINAL THINKING. 


Sir Benjamin Brodie, in his work on “ Mind 
and Matter,” states that a man may be engaged 
in professional matters for twelve or fourteen 
hours daily, and suffer no very great inconve- 
nience beyond that which may be traced to 
bodily fatigue. The greater part of what he 
has to do (at least it is so after a certain amount 
of experience) is nearly the same as that which 
he has done many times before, and becomes 
almost matter of course. He uses not only his 
previous knowledge of facts, or his simple ex- 
perience, but his previous thoughts, and the 
conclusions at which he had arrived formerly; 
and it is only at intervals that he is called upon 
to make any considerable mental exertion. But 
at every step in the composition of his philo- 
sophical works Lord Bacon had to think; and no 
one can be engaged in that which requires a 
sustained effort of thought, for more than a 
very limited portion of the twenty-four hours. 
Such an amount of that kind of occupation 
must have been quite sufficient even for so 
powerful a mind as that of Lord Bacon. Men- 
tal relaxation after severe mental exertion is 
not less agreeable than bodily repose after 
bodily labor. A few hours of bona jide mental 
labor will exhaust the craving for active em- 
ployment, and leave the mind in a state in 
which the subsequent leisure (which is not ne- 
cessarily mere idleness) will be as agreeable as 
it would have been irksome and painful other- 
wise. 

Mere attention is an act of volition. Think- 
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is no feeling of fatigue. The same amount of 
muscular exertion under the influence of voli- 
tion induces fatigue in a few hours. 


of a special committee to promote First-day 
Schools for Scriptural instruction. Deep inter- 
est was manifested in this important subject, 
and the report was adopted. 

The Committee appointed last year to present 
a memorial from this meeting to the President 
of the United States, made a very satisfactory 
report; and it was concluded to prepare an 
acknowledgment of the favors granted by him 
and the Secretary of War to Friends. 

By reports from the Quarterly Meetings read 
on Sixth-day it appeared that money and new 
and second-hand clothing to the value of about 
$6,000, have been contributed, with the aid of 
some who are not members of our Society, to- 
wards the relief of the “freed people” in the 
South. Friends were warmly urged to con- 
tinued and largely increased liberality in this 
good work. We have hitherto been almost ex- 
empt from loss and suffering on account of the 
present war, and as we do not feel at liberty to 
labor in some fields in which members of other 
religious societies devote much time and money, 
it seems to be the especial duty and privilege 
of Friends to be active in relieving the wants 
and promoting the welfare of the colored peo- 
ple, whose transition from slavery to freedom, in 
the midst of war, is necessarily attended with 
difficulties. 

The meeting was informed that the funds 
raised in this and other Yearly Meetings to as- 
sist Friends in North Carolina in paying their 
boarding school debt, have been applied to that 
purpose, and the debt is now paid. 

The committee appoiuted to visit and aid sub- 
ordinate meetings reported attention to the en- 
gagement, and were comforted in the belief that 
there has been an increase of religious concern 
amongst the members during the last year. 

The proposed address to the President and 
Secretary of War being produced was read and 
approved, as were also epistles in reply to those 
received from other Yearly Meetings, and then, 
under solemn feelings of thankfulness and praise 
to the Great Head of the Church, the meeting 
adjourned. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 26, 1863. 

FRIENDS’ BLOOMINGDALE ACADEMY.—The 
Twelfth Annual Catalogue of this institution 
indicates its prosperous condition. The num- 
ber of students in the several departments was 
142 during the year ending 6th month 4th, 
1863. The autumn term will commence the 
12th of 10th month, and, we understand, pro- 
mises well. Application for admission should 
be made to the Principal, Barnabas C. Hobbs; 
Bloomingdale, Parke county, Ind. The school 
is under the control of a Board of Trustees, ap- 
pointed by the Western Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends. 

We are pleased to recognise, as one of the 
teachers, our friend, Daniel W. Hunt, A.B., 
a graduate of Haverford College, who has de- 
voted several years to the important and honor- 
able profession of an instructor of youth. 





Onto Yearty Meetine.—After the account 
published last week was in type, a letter was 
received, from which we extract the following 
information :— 

On Fourth-day, the attention of the meeting 
was turned to the subject of the cultivation and 
use of tobacco, both of which were strongly dis- 
couraged. Some Friends who had indulged in 
the use, related their experience, which corrobo- 
rated the views expressed by others that the 
practice is injurious to both body and mind, and 
has a tendency to lead to the use of ardent spir- 
its. The meeting agreed to send down in the 
minutes a clause discouraging not only the use 
of tobacco but also its cultivation and the traffic 
in it. 

The Report of the Committee on Education 
showed 800 children, members of the Yearly 
Meeting, of a suitable age to attend school. 
While recommending that Friends shall en- 
deavor to improve the character of such public 
schools as some of their children have to attend, 
the Committee advised the establishment, wher- 
ever practicable, of select schools under the care 
of Friends. It also proposed the appointment 





ProposED EMANCIPATION IN MARYLAND.-— 
That slavery will be abolished in Maryland, 
without much delay, seems to be the general 
sentiment in that State. The main question 
under consideration relates to the best legal 
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the State have the constitutional right to 
express their views upon the subject of a revi- 
sion of their organic law every ten years, and 
whether or not the same constitutional duty of 
providing for this right rests upon the next 
Legislature, as it did upon the last, no one will 
question their right to do so, and few that will 
not urge the propriety of their so doing, unless, 
in the mean time, a complete revulsion is pro- 


measures to be adopted for the manumission of 
the slaves with the least inconvenience to the 
slaveholders. The existing Constitution of 
Maryland prohibits the enactment of any law 
for the abolition of slavery in the State, and it 
is therefore proposed to take the necessary 
steps for amending the Constitution. The 


Governor, A. W. Bradford, is ready to perform 
his part. In a letter to ex-Governor Thomas, 
now a member of Congress from Maryland, he 
says: 

“T am satisfied that the conviction has been 
slowly but surely maturing in the minds of our 
people, for years past, that the future growth 
and prosperity of our State demanded a change 
in our system of labor, and the events of the 
last two years have only served to show the ne- 
cessity of providing for that change with the 
least possible delay. When we speak of grad- 
ual emancipation it must not be supposed that 
the phrase is employed by way of postpone- 
ment of the operation, but it honestly expresses 
only what it truly means—that such emancipa- 
tion shall only be so gradual as to guard it 
against the evil consequences that must neces- 
sarily result to slave as well as master from too 
sudden a change in any system of labor that is 
of indigenous growth. Nor will any one, I 
trust, imagine that in speaking of emancipation 
by legal or practicable means, we mean to em- 
barrass or delay the project by the use of any 
equivocal terms calculated to leave any doubt 
of the good faith of those who avow that poli- 
cy. But the people of the State—honestly and 
earnestly as they may look to the policy of eman- 
cipation as calculated to secure future pros- 
perity—will, however, never consent that such 
a policy shall be consummated by any action 
but their own, or by any means but those which 
their Constitution allows. 

That Constitution expressly prohibits the 
Legislature from abolishing the relation of mas- 
ter and slave, as at present subsisting in the 
State, and it can hardly be supposed that, how- 
ever inclined we may be to abolish that rela- 
tion, we can consent to do so in the face of this 
positive prohibition. 

The first step to be taken, therefore, is to 
provide for taking the sense of the people upon 
the subject of a convention to revise the Con- 
stitution of the State. 

To advocate the call of such a convention, 
and to urge upon the next Legislature the ne- 
cessity of submitting that question to the peo- 
S at the earliest practicable day, is the only 
egitimate mode by which the most earnest ad- 
vocate of emancipation can inaugurate that pol- 
icy. I have never hesitated to avow the opin- 
ion that the next Legislature should by all 
means make such a provision. 


duced in public sentiment by the most unwise 
course of dealing with the subject. 














the only means of meeting it, involve the delay 
which some seem to suppose. The convention 
which assembled in 1851, and framed our pres- 
ent Constitution, was authorized by an act 
which was passed by the Legislature immedi- 
ately preceding it. The same act provided for 
submitting the question of a convention to the 
vote of the people, and for the assembling of 
that convention, if authorized by such vote. 
The same proceeding may be adopted now, and 
I shall not hesitate to recommend it to the 
next General Assembly.” 


the growth of Union and emancipation senti- 


two years. 
views among the emancipationists. One class 





The people of 













































Nor will a disposition of the question by this, 


A correspondent of the Methodist represents 


ment in Maryland as marvellous within the last 
He says there is a difference of 


say, “Let us emancipate slowly; let us abro- 
gate slavery to the extent that we can intro- 
duce white emigrant labor. We see that we 
must free our slaves before long, but let the 
term be fixed at a moderate distance, so that 
we can carry on our industrial enterprises with- 
out any intermission.” The other class, now 
in the minority, but rapidly increasing, say— 
“Let us emancipate at once. We want no 
compensation for our slaves; they have earned 
their freedom.” The writer thinks these 
classes will vote together when the crisis comes. 
To elucidate the prevailing sentiment in the 
State, he says :— Two weeks ago, I attended 
a public meeting in the town of Cambridge, on 
the eastern shore of Maryland. Here is the 
residence of ex-Governor Hicks, who was pres- 
ent on the occasion. The slavery question was 
discussed as I never heard it anywhere before. 
H. Goldsborough, candidate for Comptroller, 
Don Piatt, Chief of Gen. Schenck’s staff, Judge 
Bond and A. Sterling were the speakers. Out- 
side of the seats and space allotted to the white 
people was a huge semi-circle of negroes. The 
speakers took the ground that emancipation is 
a foregone conclusion ; it is as certain as desti- 
ny; slavery is unprofitable ; the Administration 
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must be sustained. Take it for all in all, this 
was a remarkable meeting. Within hearing of 
the speakers lived men whose sons were fight- 
ing and dying in the Southern army. Many 
of the young men of Cambridge crossed the 
bay to Richmond, and have freely given their 
services to the Southern cause. From their 
own homes and other parts of Dorchester coun- 
ty, two negro companies have been enlisted, 
and are now uniformed and equipped, drilling 
in Baltimore, for future service.” 





the ground sufficient to seat about 750 persons. 
This was occupied by the men and the 
scene when all were convened was truly novel 
and interesting, but ‘‘ God who dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands,” condescended to be 
present, and the voice of thanksgiving and 
praise was" frequently heard, and seasons of 
reverent silent worship were greatly enjoyed 
by those present. 

The Quarterly Meeting house, a frame build- 
ing 35 by 60, to which a shed 15 by 60 was at- 
tached was occupied by the women; about 500 
could be accommodated. The whole number 
present was estimated at from 1200 to 1300. 
Committees were present from the Yearly Meet- 
ings of New York, Baltimore, Indiana and West- 
ern, composed of 16 men and 14 women. 
Fourteen ministers were in attendance with 
minutes for religious service. David Hunt was 
appointed Clerk and Willet Dorland and 
Enoch Hoag, Assistants. The meeting is com- 
posed mostly of young and middle-aged Friends 
of great energy of character, and much relig- 
ious weight exists amongst them. Those pres- 
ent from other Yearly Meetings were encouraged 
with the belief that the establishment of the 
meeting will prove a blessing to our religious 
Society. The business which came before them 
was transacted with much good feeling and 
with order and system. The question as to the 
location of the meeting house was definitely set- 
tled ; a building committee was appointed, and 
arrangements were made to proceed as soon as 
possible with the house, which will probably cost 
from $15,000 to 20,000. A plan was adopted, 
and Friends undertook to raise $16,000 as soon 
as practicable, to carry forward the work It 
will require some sacrifice to enable them to fur- 
nish the means as rapidly as will be required, 
but they appeared’ cheerfully to undertake it. 
The Indiana discipline was adopted, and a Meet- 
ing for Sufferings, and committees on Education, 
First-day Schools, Books and Tracts, and the 
People of Color were appointed, and all entered 
actively upon their work. Five Quarterly Meet- 
ings form the Yearly Meeting, viz. Salem, Pleas- 
ant Plain, Red Cedar, (now changed to Spring- 
dale) Bangor, and South River. A new Quar- 
terly Meeting was set off from Pleasant Plain, 
called Oskaloosa, and a committee was appointed 
to visit the Monthly Meetings of Winnesheik in 
northern Iowa, Barraboo, in Wisconsin and Min- 
neapolis, in Minnesota, on their request for a 
Quarterly Meeting, to be held at and called bythe 
name of Winnesheik. The examination of the 
state of society was a deeply interesting occasion ; 
a lively, vigorous Christian spirit, and much of 
a right concern for the religious growth of the 
society appear to prevail amongst them. The 
reports on Education showed 2400 children be- 
tween the ‘ages of 5 and 20. 

It is estimated that there are 1500 families and 
probably from 6000 to 8,000 members within 
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Towa Yrarty MeEtinc.—We are indebted 
to a valued correspondent in Indiana, who at- 
tended the new Yearly Meeting in Iowa, for the 
following account of its proceedings. Another 
letter mentions that the meeting of Ministers 
and Elders was composed of 80 men and 60 


women ; 30 of whom were from other Yearly 
Meetings. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting was opened on the 10th 
of 9th month, at Spring creek Meeting House, 
about 23 miles east of Oskaloosa, in Mahaska 
County. Oskaloosa, is a town of about 3500 
inhabitants, situated in a beautiful portion of 
the State, about 100 miles north-west of Bur- 
lington. The farms in its vicinity are well en- 
closed, and in a good state of cultivation, but 
houses are generally small. Friends, however, 
are exceedingly kind, and more persons are ac- 
commodated in a small house, than would be 
considered possible in the older States. A 
Quarterly Meeting boarding school near the 
meeting house afforded comfortable accommo- 
dations for fifty or sixty Friends mostly from 
other Yearly Meetings. Many Iowa Friends 
came to the Yearly Meeting in their own 
covered wagons, bringing their bedding and 
food with them ; some of these found shelter 
in unoccupied houses, others lodged in their 
wagons, and others erected tents in which they 
slept. More than 300 Friends were thus pro- 
vided for. This out-door life was a novel and 
interesting feature in the occasion. The inter- 
est shown by many of these Friends which led 
them to make such sacrifices of personal com- 
fort to attend the Yearly Meeting was truly 
affecting. Many of these were near together 
in a beautiful grove, and daily morning read- 
ings of the Holy Scriptures were held, at which 
the voice of prayer, thanksgiving and exhorta- 
tion was generally heard. The Yearly Meet- 
ing house which is to be at Oskaloosa, has 
not yet been commenced, and a temporary shed 
of rough posts set in the ground, covered and 
enclosed with unplained boards, was erected 
adjoining the Quarterly Meeting house. This 
shed was 66 feet long by 50 wide— raised gal- 
leries were erected, and rough benches set on 
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the new Yearly Meeting. These are scattered 
over a wide extent of country. The second Con- 
ference of Teachers and others interested in 
First-day schools in America was held during 
the Yearly Meeting. A large number of dele- 
gates were there from the limits of several of 
the Yearly Meetings, and the average attend- 
ance at the meetings of the Conference was about 
700. It was satisfactory to those who attended, 
and it is hoped much good will result from it. 
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Marrigp, at Friends’ Meeting, Plainfield, Ind., on 
the 9th of 9th month, 1863, Extis Lawrence, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to Hannan C. Menpennauu, daughter 
of Elijah and Huldah Mendenhall, (latter deceased.) 


, at Friends’ Meeting, Easton, Ind., 8th mo. 
17tt , 1863, Extrs Hooron, son of Howard (deceased) 
and Ruth Hooton, to Exizanetn Hoskins, daughter 
of J. W. and A. M. Hoskins, all members of Fairfield 
Monthly Meeting. 
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Diep, on the 6th of the 8th mo., 1863, Joun P. 
Hapuky, in the 71st year of his age. 


——, on the 22d day of 8th, mo., at the residence 
of her daughter, Eleanor Newlin, Susaxnan Linp- 
LEY, widow of the late Jonathan Lindley, in the 
91st year of her age. 

The above two Friends were members of Rush 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Parke County, Ind. 


——, on the 6th inst., Ruta, widow of Daniel 
Cooledge, in the 74th year of her age. 

Her last illness was short and severe, and to the 
suggestion that she might not recover, she replied, 
“IT have long been looking forward to this day and 
preparing for it.” To her may truly be applied the 


language—“ An Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile.” 


——, on the 2d of 7th month last, near Carthage, 
Ind., ExizaseTa Jessop, widow of Jonathan Jessop, 
and a member of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting ‘of 
Friends, in the 74th year of her age. 


——, on the 19th of 5th month last, Atnan W., 
son of Luke and Cynthia Newsom, in his 15th year. 


——, on the 31st of 5th month last, Exizazers 
HIMELWriGaT, &@ member of Springfield Monthly 
Meeting, Uhio, aged 70 years and 11 months. She 
bore a painful illness with much composure and 
Christian resignation, remarking that her way was 
clear. Her friends are comforted in the belief that 
she has entered into'the joys that await the righteous. 


——, on the 9th of 4th month, 1863, Lyp1a, relict 
of Pardon Cornell, aged 82 years and 1 month, a 
much esteemed member of Dartmouth Monthly Meet- 
ing, Mass. Her mind remained clear and un- 
clouded to the end. Many were her expressions in- 
dicating her preparation for the final change. 


, in Nantucket, on the 4th inst., Racaz, Swaiy, 
widow of the late Jonathan Swain, aged 96 years 
and 8 months. For nearly 40 years she was a much 
esteemed elder in the Society of Friends, a mother 
in Israel, and a faithful steward. During her early 
life as well as in maturer years, she was never 
weary of ministering to the sick, lending the hand 
of assistance to all who came within her reach. 
Firm and unwavering in what she believed to be 
her duty, and steadfast in faith to the end, she now 
rests from her labors, and has, no doubt, gone to 
reap the reward of a well spent life. 
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1863, Isaac Pore, aged 67 years, a member of Dur- 
ham Monthly Meeting of Friends. He always mani- 
fested an attachment to the Society of Frieads and 
a devotion to the maintenance of its principles. 


Mitts, aged 26 years and 5 months, a member of 
Cesar’s Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. She was & 
firm believer in the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion, and diligent in the attendance of meetings 
when health would permit. 


Henry F. and Sarah W. Mills, aged 1 year and 9 
months. 


month, Apranam Young, in the 79th year of his age. 
He was a member of China Monthly Meeting, having 
joined the Society of Friends from convincement. 
Called at the eleventh hour, he was favored in great 
mercy to find a place of repentance, and faith was 
given him to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ as his 
Saviour and Redeemer. Like one anciently, having 
“been forgiven much, he loved much.” 


lysis, which confined him to his bed ; in this deeply 
afllictive dispensation he often said, it is all right. 


ness; it was a comfort to his numerous friends to 
sit by his bedside and witness the power of Divine 
grace. His final close was peaceful. 
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Disp, in Pownal, Maine, on the 17th of 2d month 


——, on the 18th of 4th month, 1863, Saran W. 





. on the 10th inst., Jonny Lintey Mitxs, son of 


——, at Granville, Nova Scotia, on the 21st of 8th 


About six years ago he was stricken with para- 


His mind was clear through most of his long ill- 


——, at Port Hudson, La., on the 7th of 8th mo., 
1863, SamveL Hitt, son of Joseph W. and Ann M. 
Hoskins, in the 20th year of his age, a member of 
Fairfield Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


—_—_—_-~<en -—____— 


TEACHER WANTED. 


An active young man wanted to take charge of an 
Evening School for Mechanics, in Philadelphia. 
Address “ School,” at this office. 
sjslpeniaanaiiadaanimain 
An experienced Female Teacher wishes a situa- 
tion in a Family School, in the country. Apply at 
the Office of the Review. 


——__--+0> 


The Women’s Aid Society, will meet at the House 
of Industry, 112 N. 7th st., on Seventh-day, the 3d 
of Tenth Month, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

Exiza C. Corus, Sec. 


—_——~< -__ — 





TO THE FRIENDS OF LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


The Trustees of the Fund left by the late George 
Howland, of New Bedford, for the “ thorough moral, 
intellectual, and religious training of young Fe- 
males,” finding that some time must yet necessarily 
transpire before the income will be adequate and 
the permanent structure ready for use, agreed, at a 
meeting held the 20th of the Sixth month last, to 
grant to R. B. Howland (one of their number), cer- 
tain funds to assist him “to organize and establish 
a School preparatory to the object for which the 
Trustees were appointed.” f 1 

In pursuance of this desirable object, we aval 
ourselves of very pleasant and commodious premises 
in the center of the village of Union Springs. These 
buildings, with the large addition and alterations 
in progress, will furnish ample accommodation for 
a select class of advanced students. 
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The Officers will be: 
CHaries ATHERTON, of Philadelphia, 

President, and Teacher of Mathematics and Elo- 
cution. 

Wu. James Brat, A. B., late of Harvard School of 
Natural Science, 

Teacher of Natural Sciences, Latin and Greek, 
and of Dio Lewis’ System of Physical Devel- 
opment. 

Carotine A. Comstock, of Rochester, 
Teacher of History, English Literature, and 
Painting. 
L. J. Reeves, Teacher of Drawing. 
Anw Exizapetu McLAtien, 
Matron and Superintendent of the Household. 

A Kindergarten, or Model Infant School, to be 
maintained for those who wish instruction in object 
teaching. Every attention will be given by all con- 
nected with the Institution to make it a Christian 
family. No unnecessary restraints, but every effort 
will be made by the officers to inculcate the best 
principles of action and to stimulate true culture and 
refined self-possession. 


The first term will commence the 12th of 11th 
Month, 1863. 

Application for admittance to be made before the 
opening, to the subscriber (and afterwards to the 
President), Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

For the convenience of Teachers who wish to en- 
ter the School for a short time, the terms may be 
rated by the week, and so allow of a short tarry if 
necessary. The year comprises 40 weeks. 

A well chosen Library, Chemical and Philosophi- 
cal Apparatus for illustration and instruction. 

R. B. How.anp. 

Union Springs, 8th Mo., 25th, 1863.—4t. eow, 8.26. 
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LARGE FARMS IN ILLINOIS. 


Orange Judd,‘Editor and Proprietor of the 
American A griculturist, givesin the number for 
the present month, a sketch of his recent visit 
to the great farm of Isaac Funk, a few miles 
southwest of Bloomington, Illinois. He says: 
‘‘ Everybody knows Isaac Funk, the plain far- 
mer, whose soul-stirring, impromptu eloquence, 
so electrified the Illinois Senate last winter. 
That speech has since been printed in hundreds 
of newspapers, and tens of thousands of copies, 
on cards and handbills, have been circulated all 
over the country, and are yet posted up in 
thousands of shops East as wellas West. It 
did us good to grasp the hand of the Kentucky- 
born farmer, who, like President Lincoln, wan- 
dered in early life to the wild prairies of Illi- 
nois, and there built up a fortune. Fortunately, 
as we set out on the day s trip, we met Mr. Funk, 
in Bloomington, bound homeward, and had the 
pleasure of riding with him in his plain farm 
wagon. In the familiar conversation on the 
way, we learned from him the history of his 
early life, his struggles with poverty, and his 
gradual success, from the time he emigrated to 
Illinois nearly forty years ago, with but a few 
dollars in his pocket, until now, when his land- 
ed estate covers an area of full forty square 
miles, (25,650 acres !) 

We have space but fora few of the more 
interesting items. Mr. Funk arrived in Illi- 
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nois, and commenced work in 1824. In 1826, 
he gathered up 110 head of cattle, and started 
with them for a market in Ohio, about 450 
miles distant, much of the route through the 
woods of Indiana and Western Ohio. They 
were 31 to 32 days on the road. The drivers 
on horseback, carrying their provisions, and 
camping out with the drove. The first price 
realized for the cattle was $93 per head, and 
afterward it gradually rose to $123, and then 
to $15, and the droves were increased to from 
200 to 250 head. To make up these droves, 
several settlers turned in their cattle and re- 
ceived an agreed price, or a proportion of the 
sales, on the return of the drover. 

As fast as the results of these enterprises, 
and of raising and feeding cattle, furnished the 
means, Mr. Funk purchased land at the gov- 
ernment price of $1-25 per acre, and about 
one-third of his present estate was secured on 
these terms. The other two-thirds have been 
purchased of others, at prices ranging from 
$23, up to $30 per acre. Mr. F. has paid the 
Illinois Central R. R. Company alone some 
$80-000 for portions of their land lying ad- 
jacent to his original purchases. We entered 
upon the main farm some six or seven miles 
southwest of Bloomington. This consists of 
20,500 acres, in one tract, longest from East to 
West, with farms owned by others jutting into 
it at several points. (The balance, about 5000 
acres, is located a few miles east and northeast 
of Bloomington.) The general character of 
the main farm is prairie, but there is abundant 
timber along Sugar Creek, which runs through 
the estate in a southwest direction, and which, 
with its branches, furnishes an abundant sup- 
ply of living water for the stock, throughout the 
dryest seasons. The surface is rolling, and 
sloughs (pronounced sloos) are so located that 
nearly the whole can be drained; indeed they 
are so inclined that nearly the whole surface is 
naturally drained. This feature, together with 
the woodland, the running water, and the gen- 
eral fertility, renders the whole tract one of 
the best in the State. 

About 3000 acres are devoted to corn, and a 
small portion to other crops, including improv- 
ed grasses ; the great bulk is in natural grass pas- 
ture. The corn land is mostly Jet out on shares. 
The cultivators usually return two-fifths of the 
crop for the use of the land, including certain 
other privileges, and Mr. Funk then buys 
their three-fifths. This is generally taken in 
the field, unhusked. A few average shocks 
are selected by the two parties, and husked, 
and the whole number of shocks are then 
counted, and reckoned in bushels by the 
product of the husked ones. The price is 
fixed by the average price of, corn in the coun- 
try, for 8 or 10 miles around, or at 2 to 3 cents 
per bushel belowsthe value of shelled corn at 
the nearest market town. 
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The main business of the farm is the pastur- 
age and feeding of cattle for beef. These are 
purchased from the surrounding country, pas- 
tured for a season, fed with corn in the winter, 
and next season sold to dealers to go to distant 
markets—usually N.Y. City. Mr. Funk says 
he finds it most profitable to buy only the best 
cattle. Generally, however, he is obliged to 
take them in lots. In this case the best are 
fitted for market first, and the smaller and poor- 
er animals are kept a year longer. A few cat- 
tle are raised on the farm, We noticed one 
“little bunch ” of 150 cows with their calves. 
The calves run with their dams, and have all 
the milk. Only good cows are used for this 
purpose ; the sires used are } or $ Durham 
(Short Horn.) Generally, Mr. F. buys cattle 
to use up most of his pasturage, but sometimes, 
when cattle are high, and the future price of 
beef quite uncertain, he takes ina few hundred 
or thousand cattle to pasture, at 30 to 50 cents 
each per month. He keeps four to five hun- 
dred hogs, or just enough to eat up the waste 
corn left by the cattle, to which the corn is fed 
on the stalks. He has only eight or ten hun- 
dred sheep at present, and some 300 horses and 
mules. About 60 mule colts are raised each 
year. The breeding mares are not put into 
harness at all. 

The cattle are sorted into droves of similar 
ages, about 200 in each drove. The pasture 
fields are so arranged as to have running water 
in each. The animals are salted twice a week ; 
the salter taking two or three barrels upon a 
wagon, drives out to the herds, and scatters the 
salt upon the ground, spreading it so much that 
the weaker animals shall have free aecess to it. 
Though we are accustomed to see three or four 
thousand head of cattle in the yards on market 
days, we were much interested in observing a 
herd of two or three hundred come scamper- 
ing across a field at the familiar call of “* poo-o-o, 
poo-o-0,” to receive their expected salt rations. 
And such fields! 500 acres in one; 1000 acres 
in another; 1500 acresin another; and 2560 acres 
(2 miles square, or 4 square miles,) in another 
single field! That is certainly farming ona 
large scale. Asa rule, we believe in small 
farms—50 to 100 acres is as much as most men 
will or can cultivate with the highest profit— 
but it is gratifying to, once in a man’s life, see 
a farm like Isaac Funk’s. If an agriculturist 
himself, one feels that he belongs to a class 
which numbers its princesand magnates. Mr. 
Funk says he has done buying land—feels 
that he has enough! He has eight sons and 
one daughter to share his possessions, and will 
be able to give each one a “ right smart” farm. 
Two or three of these are erecting dwellings 
on the estate. The father retains his simple 
habits and dress, is social and familiar in con- 
versation, and still occupies the plain frame 
dwelling which has been his homestead for 


twenty-four years past. He is enthusiastic in 
the belief that our great country is to be re- 
stored to its former Unity. 

We shall not soon forget the pleasant day 
passed on the great prairie farm.” 


The Cleveland Herald, furnishes the follow- 
ing account of another Illinois farm : — 


“ Michael L. Sullivan, Esq., for many years 
one of the largest and most devoted farmers of 
Ohio, whose broad acres stretched along the 
rich valley of the Scioto in sight of the dome 
of the Capitol, is now the leading farmer of the 
Northwest. Some years ago he sold his valu- 
able lands in Franklinton, and reinvested in the 
then cheap, rich, vast and unsettled prairies of 
Illinois. Nine miles from Homer, on the Great 
Western railroad, and seventeen miles from To- 
lona, on the Illinois Central, in Champaign 
county, ten years ago, the magnificent farm M. 
Sullivan now cultivates was dreary waste, and 
its vicinity a solitude. He entered in 1853, 
more than 20,000 acres, expended $100,000 in 
permament improvements, and now farms rising 
9,000 acres. The remainder is under fence, and 
will in time be farmed. M. Sullivan has 40,000 
additional acres in the county adjoining Cham- 
paign, but unimproved. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Journal, who 
has recently been taking notes of the systemat- 
ic farming operations of M. Sullivan, states that 
his books show a clear profit last year of $80,- 
000. The writer says: 

Every expense of improvement or labor is 
daily and carefully entered, and his books are 
balanced and kept with an accuracy equal to 
any bank in the State. For instance, every la- 
borer, horse, mule or ox is named, and a time- 
book is kept of each. The farm is laid off in 
sections, and every day’s work, together with 
the production and improvement, is entered, 
and profit and loss, debit and credit, are fairly 
exhibited. This is his system, and is inviola- 
ble. 

One statement will startle the credulity of 
most men, even farmers—that 1,800 acres of 
corn were cultivated last year, by 1,500 days’ 
manual labor. His books show this fact—and 
more. Every day’s work of oxen, horses and 
mules on the farm, is there carefully and ac- 
curately recorded. His blacksmiths, dairymen, 
gardeners, fruiterers, butchers, &c., each have 
separate accounts, and he can tell you the cost, 
to the tenth of a dime, of the raising of corn, or 
the cost of hay, clover, timothy seed, &c.&e. He 
expected last year to have cut 3,000 tons of hay 
(not wild hay,) but the season was unpropitious, 
and topping the timothy with machinery, he 
sent to market 3,000 bushels of timothy seed 
this winter and spring, selling most of it at $2.50 
per bushel. He cut 1,000 tons of timothy hay. 
This morning I received news of the arrival of 
3,000 mules and horses, belonging to the Gov- 
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ernment, for feeding. This is but one incident 
to M. Sullivan’s great plan, and in five years 
he will have that number of cattle of his own 
to feed. 

His purpose is raising and oe stock, and 
the raising last year of 100 bushels of straw- 
berries and 1,000 bushels of peaches, were but 
incidents of his great purpose. I found a gen- 
tleman at the house contracting for the feeding 
of 3,000 Government mules; and riding over 
the farm, I found 1,200 fat cattle feeding, and 
the young stock of hogs and calves were in 
every direction.” 


—_—_—__—~ee-___— 


OCEAN CALMS. 


During the months of July and August, the 
winds on the Atlantic Ocean were more mode- 
rate than during any similar period within the 
memory of man. Never before have such 
quick passages been made across the ocean by 
steamers; one, the Scotia, having made the 
trip between Ireland and the coast of New- 
foundland in about five days, and between Ire- 
land and New York in eight days, two hours, 
including a detention of twenty-four hours in a 
fog. A Scottish paper, alluding to the calm on 
the Atlantic, says: ‘Late vessels arriving at 
Greenock report the sea to have been as smooth 
as a mill-pond for days, without a breath of 
wind and scarcely any perceptible swell, and 
one ship was becalmed for fourteen days, about 
one hundred and fifty miles off the Irish coast; 
a remarkable occurrence in a quarter of the 
globe notorious for the opposite extreme of 
weather.” 

It has been assumed by some weather clerks, 
that the quantity of heat and wind varies little 
during the entire year. A long period of calm 
is succeeded by an equal term of high winds; 
and a long season of heat by an equal period 
of cold. lf this hypothesis is correct, we may 
look out for squalls next fall, and plenty of ice 
in winter.— Scientific Am. 





EXPLORATION OF MADAGASCAR. 


The Madagascar Company has despatched an 
exploring mission, to investigate the agricultu- 
ral, manufacturing, and commercial resources 
of that magnificent island. The scientific men 
of the expedition will report on the capability 
of the production of cotton, cane, coffee, tobac- 
co, and indigo; on the flora and fauna of the 
country; on the general climate and hygienic 
conditions of particular districts; on the geol- 
ogy and mineralogy of the interior, and will 
give their views on the hydrography and topog- 
raphy of the Island, with reference to com- 
merce. Such is the vast field for the investi- 
gation of the explorers. A committee of scien- 
tific men, employed by the company, has pro- 
vided everything necessary for the success of 
the expedition. Mr. Lambert, French commis- 
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sioner, an old resident of Madagascar, heads 
the party, which started from Marseilles, to 
pass over Egypt and Suez, touch at Reunion, 
and reach Madagascar early in July. 


——_~~9 


“ THE SCHOOL OF SUFFERING.” 


Saviour, beneath thy yoke, 
My wayward heart doth pine; j 
All unaccustomed to the stroke 
Of love divine. 
Thy chastisements, my God, are hard to bear, 
Thy cross is heavy for frail flesh to wear. 


“ Perishing child of clay! 
Thy sighing I have heard; 
Long have I marked thy evil way, 
How thou hast erred ! 
Yet fear not, by my own most holy name 
I will shed healing through thy sin-sick frame.” 


Praise to thee, gracious Lord! 
I fain would be at rest ; 
Oh ! now fulfil thy faithful word 
And make me blest; 
My soul would lay her heavy burden down, 
And take, with joyfulness, the promised crown. 


“‘ Stay, thou short-sighted child ! 
There is much first to do, 
Thy heart so long defiled, 
I must renew ; 
Thy will must here be taught to bend to mine, 
Or the sweet peace of Heaven can ne’er be thine.” 


Yea, Lord, but thou canst soon 
Perfect thy work in me; 
Till like the pure, calm summer morn 
I shine by thee ; 
A moment shine, that all thy power may trace 
Then pass in stillness to my heavenly place. 


‘* Ah! coward soul, confess 
Thou shrinkest from my cure, 
Thou tremblest at the sharp distress 
Thou must endure, 
The foes on every hand for war arrayed, 
The thorny path in tribulation laid. 


‘‘ The process slow of years, 
The discipline of life, 
Of outward woes and secret tears, 
Sickness and strife,— 
Thine idols taken from thee one by one, 
Till thou can’st dare to live with me alone. 


“ Some gentle souls there are 
Who yield unto my love, 
Who, ripening fast beneath my care, 
I soon remove ; 
But thou stiff-necked art, and hard to rule, 
Thou must stay longer in affliction’s school.” 


My Maker and my King! 
Is this thy love to me? 
Oh ! that I had the lightning’s wing 
From earth to flee ; 
How can I bear the heavy weight of woes 
Thine indignation on the creature throws ? 


“ Thou can’st not, O, my child! 
So hear my voice again ; 

I will bear all thy anguish wild, 

Thy grief—thy pain ; 





| 
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My arms shall be around thee day by day,— 
My smile shall cheer thee on thy heavenward way. 


“Tn sickness I will be 
Watching beside thy bed ; 
In sorrow, thou shalt lean on me 
Thy aching head ; 
In every struggle thou shalt conqueror prove, 
Nor death itself shall sever from my love.” 


O grace beyond compare! 
O love most high and pure! 
Saviour begin, no longer spare, 
I can endure; 
Only vouchsafe thy grace, that I may live 
Unto thy glory who can’st so forgive. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsten InteELLiceNce.—Liverpool advices to the 
8th inst., have been received. They add but little 
that is definite to previous accounts. The London 
Morning Post expresses the belief that the steam 
rams, just launched at Liverpool, will be detained 
by the government, and a court of law will deter- 
mine whether, under the terms of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, the detention is legal, or whether the 
owners can recover them from the Government. 
That paper says that it is alleged that the vessels in 
question are fitted out for the purpose of carrying on 
hostilities against the United States, while on the 
other hand, it is represented that they were built by 
order of a French house, for the late Pasha of 


Egypt, who gave the firm a commission for coining” 


& large sum of money for him in Paris, and construct- 
ing two steam rams in England. The money was 
duly coined and delivered in Egypt, and the vessels 
had been commenced, when the Pasha died, and 
his successor repudiated that part of the contract. 
What the French house intends to do with them is 
notknown. The Constitutionel of Paris, also repeats 
the assertion of one of its cotemporaries, that the 
vessels were built for the Egyptian government. 

The Executive Committee of the Union and Eman- 
cipation Society has addressed a memorial to Earl 
Russell, urging @ prompt investigation into the cir- 
cumstances connected with the two vessels at Liver- 
pool, and a similar one building on the Clyde; say- 
ing that a strong conviction has taken hold of the 
public mind on this matter, and the prevailing feel- 
ing is that they are intended for the use of the 
Southern Confederacy. 

The report some time since circulated here, that 
the rebel government had determined to arm half a 
million of negroes, had been received in England 
with considerable doubt, and opinions differed 
widely as to its effect supposing it to be true; some 
regarding it as a confession of weakness and help- 
lesness, others as a masterly stroke of policy calcu- 
lated to baffle the President’s emancipation plan 

A steamer had arrived at Liverpool from Bermuda, 
with nearly 1000 bales of cotton, and reported the 
trade by “ blockade runners ” between Bermuda and 
Wilmington, N. C., rapidly increasing, and a large 
stock of cotton accumulating at the former port, 
which was preferred by some to Nassau, as less in 
danger from U. §. cruisers. 

Glass, Elliot & Co., of London, have’made a con- 
tract with the directors of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, to manufacture and lay down, next sum- 
mer, a good submarine telegraph between Ireland 
and Newfoundland. 

A deputation from Mexico had reached France to 
tender the throne to the Archduke Maximilian. The 
Memorial Diplomatique of Paris again asserts that he 


has accepted it, and says that since the opening of 
the negotiations, he has only stipulated for two con- 
ditions, viz., spontaneous and unanimous appeal 
from the Mexican people, and the moral and material 
co-operation of the Western Powers in the estab- 
lishment of a respected and stable government. The 
official Gazette of Vienna, however, denies that any 
decision has been arrived at. 

Engagements between the Russians and the Poles 
continued to be frequently reported, but none were 
decisive. Reports had been circulated in Paris that 
the Emperor designed granting a liberal constitution 
to Russia, with an independent internal organization 
for Poland ; but no confirmation of this yet appears. 

A treaty of commerce has been made between 
Denmark and China. 

AUSTRALASIA.—The natives at Waitarn, New Zeal. 
and, have declared war on the English settlers, and 
5,000 of them are said to have taken the field. 










































Japan.—Dates to the 10th ult. from Kanagawa 
have been received via San Francisco. Japan con- 
tinued unquiet. A British fleet of twelve vessels 
had sailed for the western shores of the empire, 
still further to assail the Damios concerned in the 
recent attacks on foreign vessels. A report pre- 
viously received from the American Minister to 
Japan represents the second attack and the subse- 
quent conflict with the forts as occurring to French, 
not English, vessels and troops. 


_ West Inprgs.—An insurrection against the Span- 
18h authority has recently broken out in St. 
Domingo, and at the last accounts via Havana it hai 
not been subdued. The Spanish commander had 
called for more troops, which had been forwarded 
from Cuba. Several war steamers had also gone to 
Port-au-Platte, which place is reported to have 
been bombarded and nearly destroyed. 


Sours America.—It is stated that 300 natives of 
different islands of Polynesia, who had been kid- 
napped and introdaced into Peru as laborers, and 
reduced to a condition little if any better than 
slavery, have been redeemed by the Peruvian gov- 
ernment and sent back to their homes. Panama 
advices to the 6th inst., state that Gen. Mosquera 
has rescinded the order expelling the Roman Cath- 
olic clergy from that state, but put them under 
bonds to keep the peace, and prohibited them from 
holding religious services. 


Domestic.—The authorities at Washington have 
cautioned the public against notes purporting to be 
oa the “Government Bank,” dated at Washington, 
and payable on demand. No such bank exists. The 
notes are said to have been passed extensively 
about New York. Being of a greenish color, they 
might be mistaken by the unobservant for the old 
issue of United States notes, most of which have 
beea redeemed and cancelled by the Treasury 
Department. The postage currency, it is said, has 
been largely counterfeited, nine different counter- 
feits of the fifty cent notes, and several of those of 
smaller denominations, having been circulated. 
The postal currency is coming into the Treasury at 
the rate of about $50,000 a day, and about 
$2,000,000 of the $20,000,000 issued have already 
been returned. The 50 and 25 cent notes are to be 
gradually withdrawn, and new and improved issues 
will soon take their place. The same course will be 
taken in due time with the other denominations. 

The President has approved the revised trade 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for governing the commercial intercourse 
between citizens of loyal States, and the inhabitants 
of States and parts of States heretofore declared to 
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be in insurrection. Some former restrictions have 
been removed, while provision has been made to 
prevent the rebels from benefitting by the regula- 
tions. The several supervising special agents, five 
in number, are required, after conference, when pos- 
sible, with the Generals commanding Departments, 
and with their sanction, to designate that portion of 
the territory within their respective agencies with 
which trade may be safely permitted, and to report to 
the Secretary. Such districts shall be called trade 
districts, and no transportation of goods beyond 
them shall be allowed except by special permission. 
If it shall appear that beyond the lines of the 
national military occupation there is some territory 
within which the supply of necessaries is required 
by humanity and sound policy, the agents may in 
like manner designate the districts within which 
goods may be furnished for individual and family 
supply only. These are to be called supply dis- 
tricts. Authorized traders may not sell goods to be 
resold, except in certain designated towns, and in 
them only on the certificate of the local special 
agent. All proper and loyal persons may apply for 
authority to purchase any products of the country, 
within the lines of military occupation, and to 
transport the same to market upon giving a proper 
bond. Boats and vessels may be cleared and per- 
mits furnished for goods for ports which have been 
blockaded, but opened by proclamation, subject to 
the prescribed regulations. 


It is understood that Gen. Burnside, at the Presi- 
dent’s request, has withdrawn his resignation, and 
remains in command of East Tennessee. 


Military Affairs—During the latter part of last 
month, Gen. Blunt, pursuing the retreating rebel 
forces, marched southward from Fort Gibson, in 
Indian Territory, and on the 24th, at Perryville, 48 
miles north of Red river, encountered and defeated 
them, the rebels again retreating. After destroying 
a large quantity of supplies at that point, he re- 
turned to Canadian river, whence he advanced upon 
and captured Fort Smith, on the borders of Arkan- 
sas. Indian Territory and Western Arkansas are 
now in possession of the Federal forces. Two lead- 
ing chiefs of the Creek Indians, with the great body 
of their tribe, who had joined the rebels, are said 
to have since come over to Gen. Blunt, and the 
Chickasaws are also reported to have declared their 
allegiance to the United States. Two other expedi- 
tions, about the same time, were operating in Eastern 
Arkansas; one under Gen. Stevenson, from Vicks- 
burg, by railroad to the Washita river, and then up 
that stream, taking possession of the southern bor- 
der of the State, and capturing a number of rebel 
deserters ; the other, under Gen. Steele, from Mem- 
phis, moving towards Little Rock. The latter body 
drove the rebel cavalry from Brownsville, and de- 
featec Price’s army at Bayou Meto. Therebelarmy, 
in consequence, abandoned Little Rock, which was 
occupied by Gen. Steele on the 10th inst., his cay- 
alry continuing the pursuit of the retreating troops 
towards the South. 


Gen. Schofield, commanding the Department of Mis- 
souri, has issued a general order, stating that mar- 
tial law will be rigidly enforced in that department 
against all persons who shall in any manner encour. 
age insubordination, or attempt to create disaffec. 
tion among the troops, or who shall publish or pub- 
licly utter words calculated to incite insurrection 
or publish falsehoods or misrepresentations calcula. 
ted to embarrass or weaken the military authorities, 
Persons committing such offences shall be punisheq 
by fine and imprisonment at the discretion of the 


military commander, and newspapers violating the 
order shall be suppressod. 


In the early part of last week, a portion of the 
army of Gen. Meade, in Virginia, advanced from the 
Rappahannock to Culpepper Court House, and the 
cavalry to the Rapidan river, where a rebel force 
was posted to prevent their crossing. Some skir- 
mishing occurred, with no decided result, and their 
position remained the same at our last accounts. 
The reports as to the numbers of the opposing for- 
ces at that point are very conflicting. Some guerilla 
raids have been made along the Upper Potomac, by 
rebel cavalry, and an expedition sent out in search 
of them, failed to intercept them. 


Accounts from Charleston to the 15th state, that 
the rebels still held possession of Fort Sumpter, no 
further attempt having been made to take it, since 
the failure of the assault on the 8th, and they ap- 
peared to be repairing it. Gen. Gillmore was going 
on with the mounting of heavy guns on the north 
end of Morris Island, but it progressed slowly, al- 
though the losses from the rebel fire upon that point 
had been but small. Charleston was reported to 
contain a large number of troops. 


After evacuating Chattanooga, the rebel army 
under Gen. Bragg retired to Lafayette, Ga., where 
it appears to have been concentrated, and is be- 
lieved to have received considerable reinforcements. 
It then took possession of the gaps in a range called 
Pigeon Mountain, in front of the advancing columns 
of Gen. Rosecrans. On the 13th, one brigade of the 
latter army was attacked by a much superior force, 
and driven back three or four miles, but regained its 
position next day with little loss. On the 19th, the 
rebel force, having passed through the gaps, 
attacked the left wing of Gen. Rosecran’s army, 
most of which was at the time on the march, and a 
desperate battle ensued, in which the rebels were 
at first repulsed, but being reinforced, regained 
their position, from which they were again driven 
back. A subsequent attack on Rosecran’s centre 
caused it to break and fall back, but the ground 
lost was recovered by the two wings, and at night 
the army held its original line. The rebels renewed 
the attack the next morning, and the battle is 
reported to have continued throughout the day. 
The accounts yet received are very incomplete, but 
there appears reason to believe that two divisions 
of Rosecran’s army gave way, although part of 
them were afterwards rallied, that the remainder 
sustained the contest, but that the commander, find- 
ing his forces outnumbered, finally deemed it pru- - 
dent to retire to Chattanooga, which was effected in 
good order. 


From New Orleans we have information of ‘an un- 
successful expedition under Gen. Franklin to the 
mouth of the Sabine river, Texas. It was composed 
of three gunboats and a number of transports con- 
veying troops. Un arriving at the place where it 
was designed to disembark, for the purpose of 
attacking the rebels’ fortifications, it was found that 
the very shallow water and the marshy nature of 
the ground rendered a landing impracticable. The 
gunboats therefore attacked the batteries unaided, 
and continued a bombardment for some time, but 
on coming near, a fierce fire was opened upon them 
from the forts and from four vessels in the river. 
The great draft of one of the gunboats prevented its 
nearer approach, and both the others getting 
aground, were destroyed, one by the batteries and 
the other by its own commander to prevent its 
capture. The crews, with about 98 soldiers, were 
made prisoners, and the remaining gunboat and the 
transports were obliged to withdraw, and returned 
to New Orleans, 





